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PREFACE 


This medley of Kew Gardens Adventures is a 
collection of stories, not for little children, but for 
“ children of a riper growth.” 

It is hoped that to every lover of Kew the general 
impression will be one of delight even though the 
fairy-tales are not perhaps as flimsy and fairy-like 
as a gypsophila. If a slight heaviness of touch is 
apparent, I plead guilty, but I think that some of it 
is due to the depression of the post-war years when 
these stories were written. Yet on the whole I 
trust this book will please all those who at their 
birth were blessed by the “third little goblin ” 
in the charming little poem I quote : written by 
Reed Moorhouse. 

M. A. M. 

21st November, 1925. 
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GOBLIN GIFTS 


Three little goblins one day found 
A baby sleeping on the ground. 
Hand in hand they danced around. 


They danced their faces ever so red, 

“ What shall we give her ?” then they said 
Shaking each tiny go blin head. 


“ She shall have cheeks like the lily and rose, 
Hair like the gold which the glad sun throws.” 
The first little goblin skipped on his toes. 


“ She shall be rich as rich can be 

Gold from the mines and gems from the sea.” 

The second goblin laughed with glee. 

The third little goblin jumped in the air. 

“ I’ll give her the best, I do declare, 

She shall see fairies everywhere.” 

If she is the fairest in East and West, 

And of treasure has the biggest chest, 

Still the third little goblin*s gift is best. 

(Reed Moorhouse). 
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It certainly was a most remarkable experience 

of yours,” said Mrs. Sweet-throat, “ and I think you 

ought to tell the whole story again to-morrow, when 

we go to dinner with the Dell-people. Our mutual 

Inend Miss Silvervoice will be there and I am sure 

she will enjoy your story no less than I did. And the 

Dryads from the Redwood-trees, in whose honour 

the feast has been arranged, will like it too. Thev 
are such dears !” J 


.. know the y are ! ” chimed in Mrs. Blackie : 
1 have met them once before.’’ 

The Dell-people’s dinner next day was a huge 
success. It was really quite a banquet. There 

' V f ei , e ^ courses. The hors d’ceuvre was the scent 
of daffodils and hyacinths ; then followed the frag- 
of Wies-of-the-valley, garnished with that of 
lolets , but the pifece de resistance was a tremendous 
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silver bowl filled with the essence of roses, magnolias 
and mignonettes, beautifully distilled ; and as 
dessert the guests enjoyed the exquisite perfume of 
philadelphus. 

After dinner, Mrs. Evergreen of the Sequoia- 
family, the buxom, senior lady amongst the invited 
drvads from the Redwood-trees, turned to her hosts 

w 

the Dell-people and said, “ I have been told that 
one of those charming musicians who sang so de¬ 
lightfully during our dinner, is also a fine raconteuse. 
Mrs. Blackie, I think, is her name, and I hear she 
has a particularly good story to-day. May I ven¬ 
ture to ask whether . . . ? 

“ Mrs. Blackie ! Mrs. Blackie ! Mrs. Blackie !” 
twittered a dozen birds, and with mirthful words and 
merry laughter they led her to the seat of honour 
near Mrs. Evergreen. Leaving their separate tables 
and the farther points of the large horseshoe table, 
all the sprites, all the fairies, all the pixies, all the 
dryads and all the other guests gathered around 
Mrs. Blackie, the famous storyteller of Kew-gardens. 

Now, Mrs. Evergreen never went to a party 
without bringing along a bottle of her genuine 
home-made Californian Big Tree Aroma, C.B.T.A. 
for short. It was the only liqueur she drank, because 
it had made her strong and tall: and for that reason 
both her hosts and the chief guests always looked 
forward to the moment after dinner when she 
opened her golden flask and let them, too, taste and 
enjoy the wonderful essence. She had a beautiful 
golden drinking-horn made from the Columbine’s 
spur. Filling it to the brim with her lovely liqueur, 
she handed it to Mrs. Blackie. The latter took a 
long lingering draught and commenced her story : 
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“ My story is realty about the Rubra de Marty 
but it does not begin with that wonderful lilac-bush 
It starts with two human beings. 

“ I saw them for the first time as they were sipping 
tea by the Refreshment-pavilion near the \ine- 
pergola. Oh ! she was such a pretty girl, with a 
proud face and deep blue eyes. I liked her at once, 
for she was most munificent with crumbs, and she 
smiled at the red-robins that hopped about, never 
once forgetting to cock up their tiny tails at each 
hop. Of course there were those gutter-folk the 
sparrows, too, by the dozen. One of them was 
especially cheeky. He robbed a poor little blue- 
jay of a crumb ; against all bird-law the impudent 
rascal snatched it away, although the blue-jay still 
touched the crumb with its beak. I saw the breach 
of our most sacred law, and I was on the robber 
before he could say ‘ Squeak !' and of course, I left 
the crumb for poor little blue-jay. 

The Lady Bountiful must have noticed my 
humble action, for she threw a large piece of Genoa- 
cake in my direction and said, 4 You are a kind little 
rffir • I fluted to her half-a-dozen notes of the 
thank-motif and settled on the tree under which the 
lovers were sitting. And when I heard his first 
remarks I began to listen most attentively. My own 
experience with Mr. Blackie has made a sceptic of 
nie, and it is delightful to hear the young people 
repeat old hopes and forgotten ideals ! 

They killed dragons or their own pride with 
equal enthusiasm !’ said the young man. ‘ I am 
sure those mediaeval knights, troubadours, trouvfcres 
and minnesanger, they wer? fine fellows with their 
chivalry and minne-dienst. Never again have 
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there been so many loyal and devoted lovers.—A 
few, however, are still to be found nowadays. I, 
too, Joyce, would do for my lady all she might ask 
me. Noble, humble, grand or foolish though the 
deed demanded by her might be, it should be done !’ 

“ ‘ Well/ said the maiden teasingly, ‘ you would 
have made an excellent college-professor. It's 
really a pity you have become a mere squadron 
leader/ ‘ But I mean what I say, really I do !' 
retorted the fervent lover. ‘ Set me a task, Joyce, 
and you'll see wonders !' ‘ Come along/ said she, 

‘ let us look at some more flowers ! You are a silly 
boy !' 

“ The two lovers left the tea-pavilion and I 
followed them. I saw she was pleased, despite her 
apparent scorn. 

“ ‘ What a lovely bush !’ she suddenly exclaimed, 
and pointed out the Rubra de Marly, one of the first 
and one of the most glorious amongst our Kew 
lilacs. In the Lilac-lane thousands and thousands 
of buds were holding out their promise of splendour 
and fragrance, but only the Rubra de Marly was in 
full bloom. Joyce bent over the lower branches, 
burying her face amongst the cool sprays. How she 
revelled in their delicious scent! It strikes one 
always as perfectly wonderful after one has had to 
go without lilac-perfume for a whole year.- Maybe 
there are several other bushes as aromatic and sweet 
as the Rubra de Marly, yet since she is the firstling 
of her family, she is appreciated a little more than 
her equally beautiful sisters. I love her. Joyce 
obviously was enraptured too, and I heard her 
whisper under her breath, ‘ I wish I had a Rubra 
de Marly at home !' 
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“ From the Lilac-lane, Joyce and her beloved 

turned towards the Rhododendron district to look 

at some early blooms, and I followed them for a 

while. But as soon as they were seated on a bench 

in the rather deserted Grove, their talk drifted into 

the same old only half-intelligible sweet murmur- 

ings I had listened to a million times, and since 

there was very little prospect of further crumbs or of 

further entertaining literary-philosophical discourse 

that might interest an artist, I left these two foolish 

human beings and flew off. That is to say, I went 

back to the tea-pavilion. There were still some fine 

crumbs to be had, and I forgot all about Joyce and 
her lover. 

^ ex t > morning, I went to my good friend 

Jolly Whistle to hear how his twins were get- 

ting °n. He lives by the Japanese Gate called 

Lhokushi-Mon, the Gateway of the Imperial Mes¬ 
senger. 

We were just discussing various homely remedies 
against croup, when we noticed two labourers as 
they rushed past the Gate. 4 Well, I am jiggered !’ 
was all I could understand. I am quite aware that 
the ingenuity of our enemies has long ago added 
cunosity and meddlesomeness to the catalogue of 
bkckbird vices. The usual jealousy. We share 

. at thirst for knowledge which is our pride and 
strength wifh the wondrous race of man. So we two, 

Jo y Whistle and I, followed the men to find out 
what was the matter. 

" The labourers had entered the Lilac-lane. About 
wf 6 ? ° the - rS Were alread Y assembled there. They 

\ C r rC e around a mighty hole where—I 
couldn t believe my eyes !—yesterday the Rubra 

B 
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de Marly had stood. ‘ I say, Jolly Whistle !’ I 
addressed my friend, 4 this is the place where the 
Rubra was, isn’t it ? I don’t like to think my 
faculties are going already.’ * It is the spot, the 
exact spot !’ replied Jolly Whistle, and everybody 
relies on his words. 

“ Meanwhile, more and more men were hurrying 
along. There came dozens of labourers, scores of 
assistant-gardeners, gardeners, porters, keepers. 
More and more arrived. Finally there were over a 
hundred people present. There was the Curator 
of the Gardens with his two assistants ; they were 
joined by the Assistant Director and his First 
Class Assistant. Soon came marching along the 
Staff from the Herbarium and the Library, the Staff 
of the Museum, the Staff of the Jodrell Laboratory ; 
in short, everybody connected with Kew Gardens 
was there. 

Why ! if the War were still on,’ said the Cura¬ 
tor, ' I might propound some theory. It might 
have been the ‘ Hidden Hand ’ who dug out and 
stole our precious Rubra de Marly. A miscalcu¬ 
lated bomb might—but, there would be ashes or 
traces of a combustion ! There was no explosion 
here. It beats me.” 

“ ‘ The most remarkable thing,’ said one of the 
Curator’s assistants, ‘ is this ; when I was called 
here by Brown the under-gardener, I inspected the 
immediate neighbourhood at once ; there was not a 
footmark to be discovered, nothing on the ground 
to show in which direction the large bush had been 
removed. They could not drag it very far. It is 
too big. They must have had a cart, but no wheel- 
tracks are visible. It is a mystery.' ‘ Ah, here 
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comes Sir John/ one of the Herbarium Staff ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Debonair and smiling, the great Director of 
Kew was approaching his excited people. He lis¬ 
tened to the explanations, expostulations, theories 
and apologies of a few of his subordinates, then he 
put some questions to Brown, the discoverer of the 
outrage, and for a moment the mighty ruler of the 
Gardens gazed into the Hole. Then slowly turning 
away, he said to the Assistant Director : ‘ Come to 
my room to-morrow morning at eleven and bring 

the Curator along with you. I will show you the 
culprit/ 

The following morning, a quarter of an hour 
before the time fixed by the Director, I was sitting 
on the window-sill of his room. He loves fresh air 
and I knew for certain the lower sash would be up, 
S ° ^ cou ^ see an d hear quite well. 

^ ron ^ ^ir J°h n was seated a pretty young 
lady, and who do you think she was ? Why ! my 
friend Joyce, who gave me the Genoa-cake. 

“ Sir John was speaking as I arrived : ‘ At what 
time did you get out of bed yesterday morning ?’ 
, e asked. Oh, about nine o’clock, it may have 
oeen a little later/ replied Joyce. ‘ And when you 
looked out of the window you beheld the Rubra de 
Marly bush planted beneath your window in the 
garden ? Well, it was a smart piece of work. Do 
you know who is the—thief who robbed the King’s 
Gardens ?' 'I can make a guess who did it/ 
lell me what you know. Miss Joyce !’ ‘ I know 

very little, Sir John. I have a friend, who is—a 
very dear friend of mine, his name is Fred . . Fred 
Anwick. We were here in Kew the day before 
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yesterday. I remember he spoke of his willingness 
and eagerness to emulate the minne-dienst of the 
mediaeval knights and I also remember that I 
admired your Rubra de Marly. The rest, as I said, 
I can but guess. Fred is a most impulsive person, 
and when I saw the Rubra de Marly beneath my 
bedroom window I wondered how much this prank 
would cost him. Fortunately, he is a rich man. 
But his superiors would certainly have something 
to say about the matter. I thought of communi¬ 
cating with you, Sir John, but I dismissed the 
thought as unworthy of—of—me. Moreover, you 
might have turned out to be a nasty narrow-minded 
official—you see, I didn’t know you yet—and spoiled 

Fred’s career.’ 

“ ‘ Did you see that wicked boy of yours yester¬ 
day ?’ asked the Director of Kew. ' No, Sir, I 
didn’t. I know he was on duty all yesterday, for 
he told me so when he said Good-bye to me at v ic- 
toria Station. But I have written him stick a 
letter ! To risk his life on a mad expedition like 
that in the dark ! It’s forty miles from here to my 
home at East Wittering.’ ‘ And didn’t you hear 
anything at all during that night ?' 4 No, Sir . I 

am a very sound sleeper and nobody else sleeps on 

that side of our house, both my parents were . . . 

‘ Look here, young lady,’ Sir John suddenly inter¬ 
rupted the eager girl, ‘ do you love that reckless 
boy ? If not . . ’ Now it is most annoying to 
relate, but I cannot tell you what Joyce replie , 
because at that very second began the ugly rah, ran, 
rah of the peacock, who was so close by m tne 
grounds, that he drowned the maiden’s whispered 
words with his horrid grating cries. When I could 
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hear again, Sir John was saying : ‘ Will you promise 
me to look after him in future and prevent him from 
scrounging other people’s property ?’ The answer 
escaped me again, once more through the ridiculous 
rah, rahing of the peacock, but I saw by Sir John’s 
face that he was pleased. 

“ At that moment entered the Assistant Director 
accompanied by the Curator. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said 
Sir John, ‘ I hoped to be able to show you the Cul¬ 
prit himself this morning, but H.M. Government 
sent him to Cologne yesterday afternoon ere my 
summons reached him. Of course he wangled 
that errand abroad. Must be a good friend of the 
G.C.O. Anyhow, here is his fiancee, who was 
really the cause of the disappearance of our Rubra 
de Marly. She was with him here in Kew, admired 
the lilac-bush, wished she had a similar one and 
heigh-ho ! her lover took it as a command and 
scrounged ” the bush.’ ‘ Where is it now ?’ en¬ 
quired the anxious Curator. 4 You will be pleased,’ 
replied Sir John, ‘ that the Rubra de Marly will re¬ 
appear here to-morrow and again be placed under 
y°ur beneficent rule, Mr. Curator.’ 

„ What are you going to do with the man who 
scrounged ” our lilac-bush ?’ asked the Assistant 
Director. ‘ Considering all the circumstances of 
the case,’ said Sir John, ‘ I'll forgive him !* 

Ihe Assistant-Director and the Curator gasped. 
I think the young man deserves some reward for 
nis ingenuity and—devotion,’ continued Sir John, 
and, moreover, this young lady has promised me 
to look after him and prevent him from playing 
iurther pranks, anyhow on us in Kew—I know Miss 
Joyce’s father very well and I have invited myself 
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as his guest for the rest of the day. His car is 
waiting for us two, if you will excuse me, gentlemen 
. . . ?’ ‘ But, Sir John, you haven't told us how 

the Rubra disappeared and where it is now ?' 
spluttered the bewildered Curator. 

“ With a smile Sir John handed him a letter and 
said : ‘ I had this unique missive yesterday morn¬ 
ing first post, ere I met you at the Hole.' Unfolding 
it the Curator read : 4 Sir, I have scrounged your 
Rubra de Marly. Got the bush away in a hurry, 
since it was urgently wanted for a lady friend of 
mine. She is a jolly girl and if you but knew her 
you would forgive me since you would do the same 
for her in my place. 

“ 'As the Director of Kew I suppose you will, 
however, have to account to H.M. the King for 
every one of your old bushes. Hence the cheque 
herewith. I am sure though H.M. will pardon both 
you and me. I have done the King a small service 
by presenting him with an invention that may prove 
useful to our country and you ought to be able to buy 
yourself another specimen of that Rubra de Marly 
with one hundred pounds. 

“ ‘ I should have come and offered you my per¬ 
sonal apologies if my superior officer had not ordered 
me abroad at a moment's notice. All I can do, 
therefore, is to confess to you in a letter and crave 
for your forgiveness. I am, sir, Yours faithfully, 
Fred Anwick, Squadron Leader.' 

“ * And who’s Fred Anwick, pray ?" asked the 
Assistant-Director. ‘ He is Miss Joyce’s fiance/ 
replied the imperturbable Sir John. ' Of course, I 
made enquiries at once when I had digested that 
astonishing letter. I found out that Mr. Anwick 
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is a famous pilot in H.M. Airforce. That is to say 
he will be really famous in a few days’ time, when 
the Press is allowed to mention his invention : 
The Invisible Baby-Zepp with Anwick’s Aerial 
Elevator.* 

What is that ?’ enquired the Curator, * a lift 
to heaven ?’ * Well, nearly, but not quite !* said 

Sir John and sat down again and motioned Miss 
Joyce to do the same. For the last five minutes 
they had all been standing, but the wily Curator, 
who knew Sir John’s little foibles, produced his 
cigarette-case at the same moment as he posed his 
question. Sir John liked the Curator’s cigarettes ; 
they were a special De Reszke brand. And as the 
ruler of Kew hated to smoke in the open, he sat 

down, and the clever Curator got all the informa¬ 
tion he wanted. 

Sir John composed himself in the luxurious 
leather arm-chair and said : 1 The Invisible Baby- 
Zepp is a small air-ship with a crew of ten only ; 
it is perfectly noiseless and almost invisible. Made 
throughout of Tralucidum, a metal lighter than 
aluminium and transparent like the best crystal- 
glass. Attached to the Baby-Zepp is an octagonal 
a “ air called the “ An wick Aerial Elevator.” 

Of course, gentlemen, the whole matter must 

remain a dead secret for the present, and I rely on 

your loyalty. Pardon me, but before explaining 

the elevator I thought it my duty . . . * * Certainly, 

you may rest assured. Sir, we shall not disclose a 
word.* 

Well, Anwick’s Aerial Elevator is an adapta- 
tion of Milroy’s Excavator, only it’s much larger ; 
and like the airship, it is transparent too. It is to 
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be used for the removal of, let us say desirable, and 
also of undesirable things and men. 

“ 4 The air-ship arrives over the object to be 
removed ; stops dead and drops a gigantic box 
with twenty-four huge spades hanging vertically 
from the eight lower edges. These spades sink 
deeply into the ground. By means of levers they 
are drawn up into a horizontal position nearly to a 
level with the lower edges. The spades interlock 
and form now the one concave bottom of the tre¬ 
mendous box within which the victim rests on a 
considerable layer of earth, both excavated and 
supported by the twenty-four blades. 

“ ‘ The whole contrivance is then hauled up to 
the air-ship by means of very thin but tremendously 
strong cables of tralucidum, and a minute after¬ 
wards the Baby-Zepp sails merrily away with its 
victim in the box. 

“ 4 Our Rubra de Marly was taken away in An- 
wick’s model ship, which, owing to its moderate 
size, he calls a Baby-Zepp and which he has named 
1 Pincher \ 

“ * Larger sizes are, however, already under con¬ 
struction. By the time that “ Pincher XIII 
is finished the dimensions of the attached Aerial 
Elevator, it is hoped, will be large enough to pick 
up the whole of our Houses of Parliament and fly 
away with them complete and unshaken, with 

Big Ben booming within the Box. 

“ ‘ When the next w*ar breaks out, all we have to 
do is to send out a few hundred Pinchers. They will 
arrive in the enemy’s country, speedily pick up and 
remove into safe custody; powder magazines and 
batteries, politicians and their talking-shops, jouma- 
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lists and their printing-presses, canting priests, 

mad authors, leading financiers and other fools and 

frauds. Within twenty-four hours the war will be 
over.’ 

“ Honk, honk, hoot, hoo-oot ! Like the snarl of 
some angry beast came through the windows the 
sound of .the motor-car siren and broke into Sir 
John's benevolent Utopia. ‘ Yes, quite so !' he 
said, * we ought not to keep a chauffeur waiting like 
that. Chauffeurs do read their Shaw, you know. 
Come along, Miss Joyce !’ 

“ She shook hands both with the Curator and the 
Assistant-Director. When she saw in their eyes 
that the theft of the Rubra had been forgiven by 
these august personages, too, the maiden left the 

room together with Sir John, proud and happy/'- 

Here ended Mrs. Blackie's story. The twittering 
of the delighted and grateful audience would have 
made even Melba’s manager envious. 

You must be thirsty !" said the great Mrs. 
Evergreen, and poured out of her golden flask some 
more of her delicious C.B.T.A. Mrs. Blackie 
emptied her columbine-spur in one draught. “ It 
was a charming story, Mrs. Blackie !” said the great 
Lady of the Sequoia-family, “ and I am very much 
obliged to you. It was kind of you !" 

Rah, rah, cree-eek, rrrah !” screamed the pea¬ 
cock across the table. “ That story," he continued, 
is an immoral story'. What can you expect ? 
Artists of the black-bird sort always tell immoral 
tales, naturally ! The hero Fred may be a good 
soldier of the King, but he will make a bad citizen. 

‘ Scrounging ' he called what he did ; I call it 
stealing. There should be punishment, condign 
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punishment for a thief and law-breaker in a good 
and moral story. I stand up for law and order. 
They are the basis of progress and beauty ; and I 
ought to know, for I am the embodiment, the incar¬ 
nation of beauty.” 

“ Fiddle-sticks !” exclaimed Lord Thick-head of 
the Cranes, the Head of the Stanley family. “Though 
I am a mere Stanley, I know the peacock is all 
wrong. I agree with the philosophers near the 
Temple of Aeolus ; often I visit them and admire 
these great thinkers, resting on one leg whilst they 
solve the problems of the universe. It is a pity 
those great and famous birds are not present to 
confirm what I, their humble cousin, am about to 
say. 

“ They have taught me that law and order are but 
relative. Relativity ! Relativity ! ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, re-la-ti-vi-ty ! 

“ Law and order become enemies of beauty when 
they get too old. They are chains. Love and 
laughter must break them and always will break 
them. That is why I enjoy stories about law¬ 
breakers. All healthy people do. They feel that 
laws are mostly the conceits or prejudices of a past 
or passing petty generation. 

“ As to the peacock’s assertion that he is the in¬ 
carnation of beauty, well! a more self-glorious, 
priggish, pretentious ...” 

Fortunately, at this critical moment, the Dell- 
people rose and the banquet came to an end. Every¬ 
body went home ; Mrs. Sweet-throat, Mrs. Blackie, 
Miss Silvervoice, Mr. Jolly Whistle and the great 
Mrs. Evergreen. 

It was about an hour afterwards, when three 
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little pixies were still strolling about in the moon¬ 
struck Rock-gardens. They were too excited to go 
to bed already ; there had been so many wonderful 
things at the banquet. It had been their first 
attendance at the hospitable House of the Dell- 
people, and it had been quite a task to get back 
to the Bubble-Brook in the Rock Gardens. 

Said the first pixy as they made at last for their 
tiny rock-caves above the Bubble-Brook : “ It was a 
lovely evening, but what a self-conceited ass that 
peacock is !” Said the second pixy, “ You stupid ! 
How can a peacock be an ass ! But don't worry ! 
It can t last. Nothing lasts for ever. Relativity, 
relativity!” Said the third pixy, who was the 
poetaster of the rocky triumvirate : 

peacock is getting dafter and dafter. . . 
1 hold with Stanley, Give us love and laughter !— 

“Good-night !” 

“ “ Good-night !” ” 

“ “ " Good-night r ” ” 



EVEN NOW 


When Galanthus with her snowy waxen pearls, 
Hamamelis Mollis, with her golden curls, 

Are once more the messengers of hope and cheer, 
We begin to trust the darkling new-born year. 
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“ I am the most forsaken thing !" 

The Hamamelis thought. 

“For other harbingers of Spring 
The Public's eye have caught ; 

The wicked winter-aconite, 

The crocus with her glare 

They should have been next month on sight- - 
But now they spoil Witchliazel's share." 
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JABB AND JIBB 


Already last year Jabb was an energetic young¬ 
ster. If he had been bom in Carr-street HmeHouse, 
no doubt Jabb would have died a Vice-roy or a 
Bank-president. As it was, he had never been out¬ 
side Kew-Gardens, the place of his birth, though he 
was now no longer a shy duckling but a most 
valiant duck. 

There are worlds to conquer in Kew as well as 
anywhere else. Here an attempt is made to become 
the finest rhododendron bloom and to out-dazzle 
that stuck-up beauty " Lady Grey ” ; there a tiny 
giant a few inches high endeavours to be the leader 
of fashion amongst the seventy-seven tribes of 
Saxifrage. Every self-respecting double peach- 
blossom tries to excel the splendour of the rose, and 
the white lilac scorns the apple-blossom and the 
bumptious magnolias. Such things, however, did 
not attract Jabb. 

When the Kew-fairies asked him, ere he was born, 

“ What would you like to be in the world of sun¬ 
beams ?" Jabb had replied, “ I don't want to be a 
silly flower at all and stand still all my life I Let me 
be something else ! Let me be something that can 
move about and make other things move about!” 
Whereupon, the Queen of the Fairies had decided 
to make a fighting duck of him. “ Very well!" 
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she said, “ You shall live on the banks of the Lake. 
You shall be a duck ! A super-duck \” 

Jabb was dressed in a tight-fitting feather-cloak 

and its various shades of slate-colour harmonised 

beautifully and showed his graceful outlines to the 

greatest advantage. It's no good to say a duck 

cannot be graceful—a snobbery often heard in the 

circle of the black Swans. Jabb was the most 

graceful duck in Kew and he looked like a knight 

clad in a grey ring-mail. His beak and his feet 
were red. 


. nd ^ mine I watched him 

agam to-day, from one of the circular benches near 
the Lake. Five yards behind him Jibb came along, 
ms mseparabie companion, another proud member of 
Jabbs family, of the black-beaked branch though, 
rs t cousin of his. They both had espied me. 
the quantity and quality of the proffered crumbs 
determines the love of a Kew duck. 

For a while they ate in silence. Jibb at times 
would say " Chup, chup ! Tlick, tlak, tluck !” to 
show he liked a morsel particularly well; otherwise 

£?\ a it 0Un xT C ° uld be heard ' Sud denly, Jabb began 

to IcL .uT’ n 1S a ver y childish generalization 
to assert that all supermen are men of few words. 

ome can talk and do talk a great deal. Jabb 

belonged to the class of Great Talkers. 

At this present moment he seemed to be very 

annY Y deed ' \ Saw him toss his head repeatedly 
cause S u 1C10USly to the left - The n I noticed the 

Schne on atl0 Y By the foot of the gentle 

nchne on which stands my favourite circular bench 

with a rugged old oak in its centre, a disorderly 

mob of some twenty ducks was moving about. 

1 
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Thev had come from the middle of the Sion Vista, 
for naturally they too had seen me and my bounteous 
showers of crumbs. Though not intimately, still 
I knew a few of them by sight. There were Mr. 
Waddle, Mrs. Moult, Miss Fluff, Mrs. Brastle, Miss 
Blackneck and Mr. Webfoot. Without exception, 
they all belonged to the family of Whites. 

Longingly they looked upwards. “ Why should 
those two greedy things get all the nice crumbs ?”— 
muttered Mr. Waddle and boldly advanced a couple 
of yards. Alas ! Jabb had seen him out of the 
comer of his left eye. Like lightning he was on his 
foe. Screaming and chattering, Mr. Waddle re¬ 
treated, in order to regain the safety of the crowd ; 
but not without losing a fine long tail-feather. 
This was a serious loss, as Miss Fluff had told him 
only yesterday that it was the most beautiful tail- 
feather in duck-land. And everybody knew that 

Mr. Waddle loved Miss Fluff. 

Growling to himself Jabb went back up the hill, 
picked up a few more crumbs, said something to 
Jibb and left again, this time for the Lake. On the 
edge of the water, he cooled his battle-ardour; he took 
a deep draught, raised the point of his beak heaven¬ 
wards and then very slowly let the mouthful oi 
delicious liquid trickle down his burning throat. 
No human connoisseur could possibly enjoy a vin - 
age forty years old more than Jabb delighted in his 

drink of victory. , ,. .. , 

Tibb meanwhile munched a piece of biscuit ne 
had taken out of my hands. Below, the tribe ot 
white ducks held a heated consultation. Obviously, 
Mr. Waddle was the centre of the group ; he haran¬ 
gued his fellow-citizens in a very excited fashion 
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and his gestures were those of the true demagogue. 
At intervals he would look upwards in Jibb’s direc- 

onlv one f le teU the Whites that there "-as 

, that t0 save the remainder of his 

temnnra r h f, had had to retreat at a moment of 
ft? rary dlsadv antage but that first he had dealt 

a repdwT a 7 3 m ° r * al blow ? Proba bly Jabb was 
already dead or anyhow would soon die. 

latt , er was certainly well hidden behind the 

Sbbta«r 3n HT a l® tin revelling in the pleasures of 

and bubbling. In fact, I heard him hum 
quite distinctly that fine old duckish tune : 

Mihi est propositum 
In taberna mori- 

Steaithdy the advance-guard of the Whites, led 

coveted {ffTff Waddle ' drew nearer the 

coveted Land of Crumbs. They had almost crossed 

beheldThfh* i h i° Ugh invisible fr °ntier, when Jibb 
chrirt bostde movement. “ Chruck ! Chrick, 

how to r a n Vn r T ’ chrerrrrrk Jibb knew 

warned raise the alarm. Moreover, had not Jabb 

warned him ? And one should never forget anv 

carS h° f Ere he Went down “J 

mob m h h ^ d Said : If anp one of that beastly 

Which J.bb did. y ° Ur dlreCtion > y° u shout out!” 

and" ° f an e y e ’ J abb was byjhis side 

Whited ther they made strai S ht for the_host of 

th^fii T d f ring L war riors drove a wedge into 
he ill-disciplined mob, they hewed and hacked, they 
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pounced and pulled, they snarled and snapped and 
without mercy bit their way through the reeling 
enemies. Acting apparently more blindly than 
mad dervishes, yet never for a moment during their 
progress of frightfulness did the two leave one 
another.- Theirs was a united front. Need and 
ambition, friendship and affection had disciplined 
them. Their opponents were just a motley crowd 

of ill-disciplined petty individuals. 

The battle was fierce and short. Despite the 
undeniable courage of Mr. Waddle, despite the des¬ 
perate defence put up by Mr. Webfoot, Mrs. Brastle 
and Miss Blackneck, the Whites were defeated and 


soon utterly routed. 

Jabb and Jibb returned to their hill of Crumbs 
the undisputed victors. Their Empire was safe 

A few minutes afterwards I saw the dishevelled 
crowd of White Ducks settling down in the middle ot 
Sion Vista. “ After all,” said Mrs. Moult, those 
arrogant hill-rulers could not and would not come 
down to claim all the millions of grass-blades grow¬ 
ing in the Gardens.” If necessary one might appea 
to the Stanley Crane, he was great and powerfu 
and certainly would never permit two up-start grey 
ducks to run the world. Or a deputation asking 
for help might be sent to the p h l oso P hers on tl e 
Daffodil Mount; surely they would leave the Temple 
of Aeolus and their meditations, and instead ot 
remaining immobile on their one thmking-leg 
would march forth and with their long beaks murder 

^ And you must acknowledge,” added Miss Fluff, 
“ and if I who love dainties, say so, it is so good 
wholesome grass-blades are much better for us than 
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all those starchy, pappy crumbs. Think of the 
exercise we get through in a day. Those impudent 
rascals will soon grow fat and foolish !” 

Oh, dear ! said Mrs. Moult, “ don’t talk non¬ 
sense ! I never had any crumbs at all and look how 

1 am - 11 is Injustice of the Scheme of 
things. That’s my opinion.” .... 

* was sorr y f° r the poor beaten ducks and al¬ 
though I could not help admiring the two valiant 

vnights in grey, I thought theirs ought not to be 
such, an easy gain. 

So with my friend’s assistance, a plan was soon 
made We two left our round bench and went 
towards the white ducks. Each of us had still a 
small bag of crumbs left. Moving in different direc¬ 
tions we lured the ducks away from the middle of 
Sion Vista and followed by about ten ducks my 

HriT 6 , t °? r l ds J abb ’ s r ^lm, approaching 

t from the side of the willows ; whereas I and my 
ducks, marching away from the river, threatened a 

that chos “ "V “'”1 

, * W f ne /F eT the frontier than he. My foremost 

b y a thlc k piece of cake thrown into the 

the f C1 r e ' C u° SSCd the mvislble boundaries of 

Sare? The „ Jabb and J ibb stared and 

f few d ™T h ^ bb t f lked ; this time he said only 

dou^t? 3 ’ CnSP an u S r ft - Then - wit h a tremen 
dous battle-scream, both made a rapid inroad into 

my army of ten ducks. It was a battle wondrous 
fasW™ ng Th°L m ,° f fight ’ There was tabbing and 

of feather-eoat 5 , and in a few seconds® all my dS 
ad disappeared, fluttering, flapping, flying across 
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the Lake. Jabb and Jibb, however, did not pursue 
them more than a few yards. 

Immediately the grey warriors saw the first army 
turned they attacked the other, led and lured on by 
my friend. Mr. Waddle led it ! Like an old tank 
he stood his ground and would not give one foot 
backward in the fury of an aggrieved just cause. 
Slash and snap as he might at the two assailants, 
their fighting spirit made them insensible to all 
hurts, and since they were two, whilst nobody stood 
by poor Mr. Waddle, slowly they pressed him back. 
When he saw that all his followers had already 
gone and joined the refugees on the opposite bank 
of the Lake, Waddle wailed loud and long and then 
he followed his cowardly family. 

He was “ fed-up ” with his world. 

He chose a place apart from the others and as he 
was gobbling the green blades of grass he said : 

“ I hope the Fairy Queen will not make a White 
Duck of me again in my next existence. White 
they say is the colour of innocence and goodness. 

Pshaw ! 

“ Fairy-Queen, Fairy-Queen ! make a warrior of 
me ! Don't let me again grow up as a member of a 
family where the young are brought up as peace- 
loving and law-abiding citizens, where the young 
are taught foolish doctrines about the innate good¬ 
ness and justice of all ducks ! 

“ Justice," said Mr. Waddle, “is an illusion! 
All life is a combat and necessitates injustice ! 

O Queen of the Fairies, make a warrior of me that 
I can pay back Jabb and Jibb ! Make a warrior of 

me!” 



VICTORY 


When the courtly rhododendrons build their dazzling 
colour-mounds ; 

When the sweet azaleas’ fragrance haunts the 
verdant warbling-grounds ; 

When the songsters all the day long talk and twitter, 
chirp and sing : 

1 Ee-up! Eee-up! Hybobberee-ee! Twit-wit! Pretty 

Dick ’Tis . . Spring ! 
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YOU ! 


In the Sweet of the Year when the blue-bells are 

shimmering, 

When the sun-litten Berberis blossoms are flim- 

mering, 

From the Prunus Serrulata 
Petals flutter gently down ; 

Flakes of snow they settle gaily, 

On your pretty silken gown. 

In the Sweet of the Year when the blue-bells are 

shimmering, 

When the sun-litten Berberis blossoms are flimmer- 

ing. 
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He woke up with a start. It was pitch dark. 

Accustomed to the most awful scrapes into which 
a careless artistic temperament would from time to 
time inevitably land him, young Andrew Fenn did 
not even sigh as he realised he was still in Kew 

Gardens. The luminous dial of his watch showed a 
quarter to twelve. 

Quite a simple matter to explain,” muttered 
the spokesman of the argument-department in his 
still half-dozing, half-dreaming mind. " After my 
two friends left me about seven, yes, I remember, 
I went to rest in the quiet of the yew-trees.” 

It had been a very hot day. " Only half-an-hour,” 
Andrew had said to himself as he sat down to read 
the last few pages of " The Reign of Relativity.” 

Yes, the noble Viscount had written some very 
sensible things: they came back into Andrew’s 
mind now whilst he dimly perceived that he ought 
not to sit all night here under the yew-trees. 

As an aid to our practice, the principle points 
us in a direction where we may possess our souls 
™tranquillity and courage,” the brave Haldane 
neld, and “ We grow in tolerance, for we see that it 
is m expression rather than in intention that our 
lellow-men are narrow.” 

“} roust have been pondering on these fine 
words, said the spokesman of the memory-folk in 
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Andrew's mind, “ else I shouldn't remember them 
on waking up. I always recite my last impressions 
in the mornings." 

“ ’Tisn’t morning, and you must get out of this 
garden," said the spokesman of another mind- 
department. “ You’ll catch a cold. Don’t listen 
to those old philosophers. Fading asleep over that 
big stupid book of yours you’ve been lying here for 
four hours, and you’ve probably caught a cold 
already. These June nights are very treacherous. 
They are worse than . . . . " 

" All right, I’ll get him up," said the spokesman 
of the engineer’s department, that section of the 
mind which can order the body about—to some 
extent. The memory-crowd, however, went on 
shouting through the dark recesses of the mind; 
" We grow in tolerance ; we grow in tolerance ; 
We grow in tolerance ; We grow, We grow. We . .” 

“ You’ve mixed it all up," whispered a fine voice 
within, “ there are two sentences you should. . . 

“ Moom ! Moom !’’ Like the deep hum of the 
aerial night-mail a mighty growl came from above. 
“ I really must get up," said Andrew to himself. 
“ That’s a thunder-storm approaching, and if I 
don’t stop this dreaming here, I shall get drenched. 

And this time the lazy body did get up. 

"I’ll make for Richmond and sleep in an hotel; 
to-morrow is a holiday so it doesn’t matter. lh e 
tread-mill is closed. No work !’’ Andrew Fenn s 
pleasant monologue came to a sudden end. Heavy 
drops of rain fell, and the growl in the clouds grew 
more and more menacing. Changing his direc¬ 
tion, the young man said : “ I’ll make for the Pagoda 
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and take shelter for a while till the thunder-storm 
has passed by.” 

As he came round the comer into Cedar Vista, 

he saw in the distance all the windows of the Pagoda 

brilliantly lit up. “ I wonder what's up there,” 

the young man thought. “ I suppose the Director 

is giving a dinner to his officials, probably in small 

parties, one on each floor. Still, sheltering under the 

outer circular roof I shall not disturb them.” The 

ram was pouring down by now, and Andrew ran as 
last as he could. 

Halt ! Who goes there ?” challenged him at the 
entrance into the Pagoda Square, and he saw on 
ei er side of the avenue a group of weird figures. 

tff °l th . em held a gigantic Kniphophia, like a 
stall. Rapidly lowering their weapons, these watch- 
u sentries barred his way. Andrew stared, horri- 
ned at the ghostly array in front of him. The 
piardians of the Pagoda Square had jet-black 
laces and feet, and were clad in long sable cloaks, 
with large ebony mushrooms for helmets. By the 

** °/ tllelr weapons, each one glowing like a 
rea-hot poker, the young man could just see that 

ie g osts were of slender build like Japanese and 
about four feet in height. 

“ A mortal in the Gardens at midnight !” cried 

ringing v °i ce> what are our brethren the guar- 
aians of the boundaries up to ? Take the man to 
^hokushi-Mon, the Gateway of the Imperial Mes- 

wwf 1 -’ f n< i let tlle Commanding Officer decide 
+ !f t0 be done with 111111 > whether he is to be 

s “ Ste(i , on a kniphophia, or gassed with the ful- 
some odours of the asafetida—” 

leave him to me/' said another voice. “ I 
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know he is innocent ; he did not fool your fellow* 
sentries on the boundaries, so your red-hot pokers 
won't play with him, nor the boundary-folks' gas 
choke him. He simply fell asleep near the Redwood 
trees, and since he was bom on a Sunday, we did 
not wake him up when the bell rang for human visi¬ 
tors to leave the Garden. In fact, we of the Red¬ 
wood trees like him, and I made up my mind this 
afternoon that I would take him to-night and show 
him our Pagoda. I have known him for years and 
I can guarantee his silence. As I said, he is a 
Sunday child and a poet." 

“ All right, Mrs. Evergreen," said the Officer 
of the Guard, " pass along !" 

“ What is on to-night ?" asked the intrepid lady 
of one of the two doorkeepers at the Pagoda. These 
doorkeepers were huge super-toads more than half a 
yard high ; one was green, the other yellow, and 
both had pink eyes which rotated rapidly in their 
protruding sockets. Both, too, had creamy-white 
tongues. “ The Courts," replied the yellow super¬ 
toad, and added rather gruffly, " Milady, of course 
you know you cannot take your friend in as he is, 
though he be a poet, as I’ve heard from the guards. ^ 

“ O dear me, I’d nearly forgotten all about it, 

said the Dryad. She turned to Andrew. 

"You will have to assume the shape of a sprite 
ere I can take you into our House of Entertainment 
and Learning ; otherwise there would be too much 

angry talk amongst the fairy-folk ; moreover, the 

seats would be too small for you." With that Mrs. 
Evergreen touched the young man with, the magic 
ring she wore on her right hand. Now that ring 
contained a wonderful talisman made from mi 
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exceedingly rare stone. Only two such rings exist. 
The jewel was made from the tears of pure joy shed 
amongst mortals. The air-sprites always gather 
them greedily, for they are scarcer than diamonds 
and a million tears are needed for one such crystal 
as Mrs. Evergreen wore. 

The moment she touched the young poet he 
shrank visibly and rapidly until he had reached the 
regulation size of a pixy/ 

".Do you like ‘ law-courts ’ ?” asked his com¬ 


panion. 

Not much/’ he replied, half-dazed with the 
beauty of Mrs. Evergreen, which he had not been 
able to appreciate in his human shape. The fairies’ 
senses are much more refined than ours, and com¬ 
pared with them our mortal instruments are as 
elephantine trunks to the gossamer-feelers of a 
butterfly. “Not much,” repeated the poet. “Occa¬ 
sionally I go to them, but they depress me. I feel 
so sorry for the poor criminals, the rotten social 
system, you know, bad housing, neglect in their 
youth, the stem judge in his self-sufficiency. . . . 
well, I don’t like it.” 


I think you will like our ‘ Courts,’ they should 
move you to love and laughter, for here real arcb- 
cnmmals and unmitigated scoundrels get their 
deserts, whilst fine noble souls, buffeted by false and 
cruel men are rewarded.” 

"Do you have ‘ Courts ’ on each night ?” asked 
Andrew. 

‘Oh no ! The management puts them on only 
a out once a fortnight. On other nights some 
storeys are devoted to travels on the earth or on the 
stars. For instance, yesterday I was in the fifth 
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storey, and we connected ourselves with New York 
and saw and heard everything ; other storeys have 
music, or study the past ages on this planet, and on 
other celestial bodies. But on * Courts ' night all 
the ten storeys are doing the same subject.” 

They entered the first storey. 

In the middle of the room stood a cylindrical 
structure about two yards in height, with a number 
of bulls-eyes arranged on a circular level. In front 
of each bulls-eye, which was merely a powerful 
lens, stood a comfortable arm-chair. Mrs. Ever¬ 
green pointed to two empty seats and they both sat 
down. She then unfastened from a hook two re¬ 
ceivers and said : “ These are for you. Put them 
on your ears and let me place the sliders on your 
tuning-coil. I know the exact position needed for 
the Celestial Court No. i, where Raphael presides— 
now you will hear everything !” After that, she 
pressed a button and a picture appeared in the lens. 
From that moment onward, Andrew Fenn, forgot 
all about himself and Mrs. Evergreen. 

He saw a room about twice the size of the largest 
Courts in the Strand. It was brilliantly lit, and 
the presiding judge was the Archangel Raphael. 

The prisoner in the dock was a priest. One 
of the clerks of the Recording Angel attached to 
each court, had just finished reading a long fist of 
entries, and he concluded with the words : “ The 
Court Statistician and Precis-Writer, my Lord, 
summarises this record as follows : * This Soul is a 
black and guilty one, only twelve per cent, good 
deeds, all the others evil or indifferent/ ” 

On his jasper throne,, Raphael bent forward and 
said, " The Public Prosecutor, please !” An angel 
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arose in a pulpit opposite the prisoner and began : 
" My Lord, this man was a representative of the 
Prince of Light on earth. As a priest of the Divine 
Being Who spent His youth in the humble abode 
of a carpenter at Nazareth, this man should have 
preached humility to the rich. But he made him¬ 
self a Psychagogue and encouraged the pride of 
his class. He should have been a protector of the 
poor, instead of which he sneered at them, pooh- 
poohed their simple-minded politics and called 
them Bolshevists. Yea, he even quoted Euripides 
against them saying they were shooting poisoned 
arrows against the rich. He was not a protector 
of the poor at all, but a defender of the privileges of 
his class. Yea, he would not even have the chil¬ 
dren of the hewers of wood and drawers of water 


properly educated, lest they should become rivals 
of his own class and strive to obtain the lucrative 
positions which his class regarded as their prerogative. 

“ Instead of teaching the poor, so that they might 
be able to work out political systems more mature 
than their innocent day-dreams, this terrible man 
took away from them all hope of progress. He a 
Christian, jeered at progress. The very idea of 
Christianity, however, implies, necessitates progress, 
and this man made his suffering poor brethren 
doubt this last ideal of even half-dead souls. My 
Lord, such an attitude in a priest is dreadful. A 
• priest of Him Who said, 1 Blessed be ye poor, for 
■ # ypurs is the Kingdom of God !’ should not ogle with 
I Pilate’s set, the governing class. To Pilate's set, 

I the carpenter’s Son and his twelve Apostles were, 

without doubt, nothing but an ill-kempt crowd of 
Cranks. This priest, this terrible Dean, would not 
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share the lives of the poor. He preferred Pilate’s 
set, he preached to them from the pulpit, in books, 
in the newspapers, strengthening their position 
and prejudices. “ Woe unto you that are rich," 
said the carpenter’s Son. 

I venture, my Lord, to suggest that this man, 
who has committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
be conveyed to the realms of Satan for eternal per¬ 
dition." 

Once again Raphael bent forward on his jasper 
throne, and said, " The Defender of the Dead, 
please !" 

Then an angel arose in a pulpit by the side of the 
prisoner’s dock and began : " My Lord, this Psycha- 
gogue had the good of his fellow-men at heart. If 
at times he erred in his choice of ways and means, all 
mortals do. That he was an opponent of democracy 
was perhaps not quite in harmony with Christian 
doctrines, but again he meant well; aristocracy was 
to him the only worldly agency that appeared to be 
efficient, and so he extolled it. After all, there is 
much to be said in favour of men who hold that 
democracy is all wrong. I mean, you will under¬ 
stand me, my Lord, as far as their attitude towards 
the actual world is concerned ; I am not dealing 
with their spiritual aspirations and duties as they 
ought to be in an ideal world. These men hold 
‘ However nice and pleasant it may sound to say 
that the brotherhood of mankind, in which every 
man has a voice in the direction of human affairs, is 
the state of bliss, we who support the aristocratic 
ideal know that that state is one of decay, of doubt, 
of muddle.’ I am quoting Ludovici, one of their 
authorities, my Lord. There cannot be any doubt 
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that the accused endeavoured according to his 

abilities to do his best to counteract the decay he 

was sure threatened the physique and the term of 

life of his nation. He was a great and fearless 

eugenist, my Lord ; that alone ought to balance 

all his shortcomings. Only the damned fools (I 

beg your pardon, my Lord) wouldn’t listen to him, 

and I am afraid that made the Dean rather des¬ 
perate. 

" I venture, my Lord, to suggest that he be ab¬ 
solved of any evil intention, and the usual bias of 
the Recording Angel’s department be taken into 
account. Let the Dean undergo a short period 
of purgatory in the first class and then let him pass 
into the Realms of Light.” 

With a fine smile hovering on his lips, Raphael 
rose and said : “ Thank you all who administered 
to this case. I think I owe it to our friends in the 
Recording Angel’s department to protest on their 
behalf against the insinuation of our learned friend 

e Defender of the Dead. The Recording Angel’s 

officials are mathematicians ; they have no bias 

m any sense. It is you two gentlemen, the Public 

Prosecutor and the Defender of the Dead, against 

W «? m . ^ ave guard myself always. % 

With regard to the accused, I have come to 

the conclusion that he deserves a punishment 

peculiarly fit for him. He was, no doubt, a well- 

meaning man, but, as the immortal Shaw rightly 

stated long ago, that applies to them all. I am 

satisfied that this priest was not a Christian. He 

drew his stipend as a Christian official although he 
was a Pagan at heart. 

“ He was not a bearer of the torch ; he brought 
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no light, no hope to the poor, and despised those who 
live in the arid slum districts of London ; he, a 
representative of the carpenter’s Son, joined their 
oppressors, and above all, he took away the poor 
workers’ belief in progress. He did not bring light 
and love and laughter into men’s lives. 

“ He shall not be admitted to the spheres of 
the immortals at all at present. Take him back to 
the same planet, Earth, let him be bom again, an 
under-sized half-crippled child in Donkey Row, in 
Limehouse. Let him spend his youth there, and 
finally let him become a Little Tich of the music 
halls to cheer up the people of the mid-century— 
Take him away—Usher, is there another case ?” 

Ere he could hear the answer, Andrew Fenn felt 
the receivers removed from his ears, and Mrs. Ever¬ 
green pulled him gently out of his chair, saying 
“ Come along upstairs ! I am going to show you 
one more case. When alone I never visit more than 
one court at the most, but for your sake we’ll see 

another.” 

As they reached the second storey, Mrs. Ever¬ 
green looked at her programme, a beautiful shining 
silver bamboo-leaf taken from the Japanese species 
with the pretty name of Narihira-dake and given 
to the Dryad by the yellow super-toad. She mur¬ 
mured : “ We’ll have a glance at one more court 

with a Christian case.” 

“ Why, are there heathen Courts of Judgment 
too ?” 

“ Of course, you stupid !” said Mrs. Evergreen. 

“ Do you think the Lord God is unjust to those who 
were bom in heathen countries ? I should think 
you, as a poet, ought to have guessed that. In 
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fact, taking the total number of sessions per year, 
the Pagan ones outnumber the Christian ; but that 
is only natural, for the Christians are the minority.” 

“ Who presides over those Pagan Courts ?” asked 
Andrew. 

" Archangels, as in the Christian Courts, only 
you wouldn’t know their names ; their dispensation 
has been amongst the heathen for ages.” 

“ I suppose,” said Andrew, “ all the Pagan cases 
get heavy penalties.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mrs. Evergreen. “ The 
majority of heathen are rewarded for having done 
their best in the circumstances. It’s the Christians 
who get the greater number of punishments, for 
they know and ought to do what is the right thing, 
but they won’t.” 

Talking thus, they had climbed the stairs and 
passed the second and third storeys. 

“ So we are missing those ?” enquired Andrew as 
he ascended. 

“ O yes,” said Mrs. Evergreen, " they have no 
pagan cases on to-day. I’ll show you them some 
other day. Moreover, those are much shorter 
cases, because they are so much simpler. Here we 
are in the fourth storey. Let us sit down.” 

Before a similar cylindrical structure to the one 

they had seen on the First floor, the Dryad and the 

poet sat down and fastened the receivers to their 
ears. 

The Court was of about the same size as Raphael’s, 

+ 1 ^ T 616 Archangel Michael was President, and 

he f^rone was of amethyst. Mrs. Evergreen whis¬ 
pered : We’ve missed the beginning and the middle 

D 
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of this case, it is the Defender of the Dead who is 
speaking now/’ 

“ .... In fact, my Lord, his shortcomings were 
very few and were merely the almost inevitable 
results of frail human nature in general with all the 
spiritual ills to which it is heir. As a Christian 
character, he stands out as a noble example of 
steadfastness in faith. 

“As an eminent Pedagogue, he might, humanly 
speaking, have been forgiven if he had acted as his 
class and his set expected him to act. At a time 
when whole nations went mad, when clever rogues 
exploited the passions of evil, when almost all 
writers, teachers and priests told deliberate and 
wicked lies : this intrepid man stood up against the 
fury of a vulgar Press and against the yelpings of a 
million cowards. So they made him resign his 
post as head-master of Tone School. 

“ During the years after the War, this Reverend 
gentleman became President of the Guild of St. 
James, and helped to keep alive the true spirit of 
Christianity in the teaching profession. He knew 
that if the human race is ever to be saved it will be 
through the teachers, and only when each member of 
this, the premier profession, has experienced a 
change of heart ; when teachers preach love instead 
of hate. I beg to suggest, my Lord that this 
priest be admitted into the ranks of the Sublime 
Spirits and attached to the Advisory Council of the 

Archangels . 9 9 

Michael rose on his amethyst throne and said, 

" I agree with the learned Defender of the Dead. 
This Reverend gentleman and distinguished Peda¬ 
gogue docs deserve the highest credit. 
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“ I am pleased with the suggestion made. Let 
him be initiated into the mysteries of angelhood and 
let him then be attached as one of the Sublime 
Spirits to the Advisory Committee of the Council 
of Archangels. He was a great educationist on 
earth. Let him help to devise means and ways to 
change the heart of the narrow-minded philistines 
and stupid tax-payers. Perhaps one day they will 
see that it is wise to give each East-End child the 
same kind of building and class-accommodation and 
the same kind of fine teachers, as, let us say, St. 
Paul's or Winchester have. I wish you success in 
in your new sphere, my noble Brother-in-Spirit !" 

With these words Michael intimated that the 
case was finished. The clerk of the Recording 
Angel closed his big book, and the Court dispersed, 
since it was too late to start a new case. 

“ Did you enjoy your evening ?” asked Mrs. 

Evergreen, as she stood outside the Pagoda with her 
friend. 

“ It was grand,” said Andrew, " and do you know, 
being a writer, naturally 1 am not much of a Chris¬ 
tian. To-night, however, I have learned a good 
many things.” 

“ You shall come again another night. Now, 

farewell! 1 he Commandant of the Guardians will 

accompany you to the Lion Gate. Once more, 
Farewell!” 


In silence Andrew Fenn went along by the side 
of the grim-looking Commander, followed by six 
figures in sable cloaks, and carrying in each of their 
hands a tremendous kniphophia. 

n You are a luck y man !” suddenly remarked the 
Officer, “ but I suppose all Sunday-born poets are.” 
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“ Sir,” retorted Andrew, “ I should like to know 
as much about you as you apparently know about 
me. Who are you ?” 

“ Oh, I am only a humble servant of the Sublime 
Spirits. They appointed me because when I was a 
human being I loved this garden, and like you, I was 
a friend of the fairies who inhabit it." 

* 4 Were you a knight of the pen, like myself?” 
enquired Andrew. 

“ Oh no, I was a Japanese student at London 
University. Whenever I grew sick at soul in that 
dusty clamorous sea of bricks, I fled to Kew. Here 
were so many shrubs and flowers from home, visitors 
like myself, that I came to regard Kew as my Japa¬ 
nese garden.” 

“ What were you studying here in London ?” 
enquired Andrew. 

“ International Law,” replied Hirchito. 

“ You ! a Japanese ?” Andrew exclaimed. 

“ Oh, you know there are cranks in every nation. 
All poets are cranks. And I thought I might reduce 
the amount of suffering, but alas ! I died ere I had 
even finished my studies. Here we are at the Lion 

Gate.” 

“ Thanks very much for the Safe Conduct, 
said Andrew. " I shall be quite all right now. In 
another half hour I shall be in a Richmond bed. 
Good-night !” 

“ Don't forget to ‘ carry on ', Mr. Poet. If there 
are five righteous men amongst the Japanese, five 
amongst the English and five amongst the A mericans 
you know you might get them together. So ‘ carry 

on' r 
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“ I will,” said Andrew, as he walked thought¬ 
fully along the high road to Richmond. 

There was a clear sky now, and the world appeared 
fresh and lovely to the poet’s mind. 

When he looked out of the window of the Bull 
Hotel, he beheld a faint glimmer in the Eastern 
skies, the eternal promise of the Dawn. 

Just when he was about to fall asleep, Andrew 
beheld a White Knight on that invisible battlefield 
which each human being is pleased to call his mind. 

I m King now,” exclaimed the White Knight, and 
raised his glittering sword above his head. 

You are king now,” clamoured a multitude 
around him. At the mighty shout with which the 
loyal fighters hailed the White Knight, all the hostile 
subconscious cave-dwellers trembled, and a few 

who had peeped out of their holes disappeared 
quickly beneath the surface. 

“Will you follow me and ‘ carry on * ?” asked the 
White Knight. 

We will “ carry on *,” vowed the loyalists ; and 

their cry of triumph penetrated into all the sub¬ 
terranean caves. 

‘‘We will 4 carry on ' !” "We'will ‘carry on !’ ” 
“ We will * carry on ' !” 

All the evil instincts lay still, and there was peace. 
For a while. Andrew was fast asleep. 


DAISIES v. AZALEAS 


How the fairies love their carpet, 
As they lightly dancing go 
Up the lordly Sion Vista. 
Tiuttercups and daisies, 

Drops of gold and flakes of snow, 
Rivalling in humble beauty 
The proud Azalea-show. 



IMPERIAL SHORTCOMINGS 


More ethereal than the rhododendron 
Pompous like an empress old and fat- 
Is the graceful pretty cleredendron 
With its calyx like an elfin’s hat. 
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" Edith, go to bed l” 

My cousin told her, I told her ; but Edith did not 
stir. After a hard day our room appears a perfect 
paradise of peace and comfort to the three of us. 
It is quiet, cosy and comfortable. Nobody ever 
wants to go to bed. 

Edith remained seated in her easy chair, gazed 
into the fire and yawned a little. “ I am tired 
enough !'' she said, “ but oh ! the bother of it ! 
The bother of getting into bed ! The undressing, 
the washing, the combing one's hair—I tell you, I 
hate it ! If one just could be in bed, without all 
that work to be done first, I wouldn't mind. In 
fact I should love it. If one had nothing to do but 
let us say—press a button and find oneself undressed 
in bed and then—press another button and be asleep. 

Oh ! . . 

The blue flames in the grate were weaving mys¬ 
terious patterns of spirals above the yawning caves 
of glowing red below. Now some fiery tongues 
sprang up, licked viciously in every direction and 
then died down again. Yet they had slightly 
altered the architecture of the caves. There to the 
right an incandescent ravine, several inches in 
breadth with a fringe of ashen spots on its entrance 
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walls, led away from the iron bars of our grate, down 
through the cavernous mountain of molten gold. 

I was wondering. Should it not be possible for 
one of the imps, gnomes, djinns, or whatever name 
the sprites bear who live in the lower worlds and keep 
old Mother Earth’s furnaces going, should it not be 
possible for one of them to imitate our immortal 
Alice ? She went through the looking-glass. Why 
should not an imp come through such a ravine ? 
I am convinced at the other end of the ravine there 


is a tunnel, and I am sure that burrows down and 
down and down and down. 

I am Jim ! Jimmy Sparkling !” Despite the 
boom of the old grandfather-clock striking midnight, 
I thought I heard a fine silvery voice behind me. 
i o look round and see the exact time, as the first 
strokes of our sitting-room Big Ben filled the air, 
I had, for a second or so turned my back to the fire. 
Now I saw it—Him. On the trivet he stood ; a 
little man whose length would match about that of 
my lit tie finger. He seemed to be transparent; 
anyhow, I could see through his little body some of 
the jagged rocks of the fiery mountains behind. He 
himself was of a fine blue colour. The most remark¬ 
able thing, however, was that very small silver 
ubbles, just like those you see in a glass of cham¬ 
pagne, danced up and down within his azure body. 
1 was speechless. 

“ Are you deaf?” he asked now somewhat 
ouder. I have told you thrice, that my name is 

J lj u» Jimmy Sparkling. You appear to be very 
rude m these parts !” 

I beg your pardon,” 1 stammered, ” I did not 
ear you at once ; that old grandfather-clock you 
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know ! But I am sure I am delighted to meet 
you !" 

“ Please don't !" said Jimmy Sparkling, and the 
bubbles within him moved just a trifle more slowly. 

“ May I ask you what gives me the pleasure of 
3 7 our visit ?" I ventured in my best manner. 

My empyreal guest did not reply, but he seemed 
to be solving some problem. His brow was 
puckered, and he pursed his lips in the same way 
Mary has when she thinks there is a good move to be 
made in her game of chess with wily old Fate. 

After a few moments of silence during which I 
studied the bubbles in him, Jimmy Sparkling burst 
out, “Who said 'Buttons !’ ?" 

“ Edith did," I answered, and pointed her out 
to him. 

“ I am very much obliged to you. Madam. You 
have rendered me a good service." He bowed with 
the solemn grace of an old-fashioned courtier. 

“ Why ?" whispered Edith, “ do tell us !" 

“ I will," Jim nodded, “ and if you don't mind, 
I'll sit down, it's more homely." With that he 
sat down at the edge of the trivet, and his tiny 
legs dangled in mid-air. 

Said Jimmy Sparkling, “ Nowadays, I belong to 
Tar County in the Kingdom of Coal." 

“ Where is that ?" I asked him. 

“ Two hundred leagues from Zero ; and now don’t 
you interrupt me any more, until you are asked. 
As I said just now, I live in Tar County ; but I 
wasn't there always. Many, many thousands years 
ago—there is a star in your sky for every thousand 
years—ere there was any coal, I lived in the Land of 
Buttons ! Though most of its inhabitants think their 
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button-world the acme of perfection, I could not 
help feeling that the absence of Work was gradually 
undermining my health and happiness. So I 
started working, doing things instead of letting the 
buttons do them for me. As was only to be ex¬ 
pected, my energetic attitude did not please the 
button folk and they exiled me. 

“ After many years of visiting various worlds on 
the other side of the Milky Way, I heard of the King¬ 
dom of Coal. So I settled in the Tar County be¬ 
cause I like the work there best.” 

“ ^hat a re you doing there ?” asked Mary, “ and 
I hope you forgive my interrupting you ?” 

Oh, I don’t mind you, I object only to prying 
philosophers and other vain knowledge-hunters,” 
replied Jim, and I thought he looked rather quizzi¬ 
cally at me. “ My work consists in distilling scent 
for the flowers from the Tar. I am in the Violet 
and Bluebell Department at Kew Gardens, that’s 
why I am blue. It’s my favourite colour. 

Of course, there is no accounting for taste, 
and I daresay the yellow chaps in the daffodil depart¬ 
ment and the red-rose fellows and the white-apple- 
blossom people think my blue is an abomination.— 

1 do love feeding the violet roots with my bubbles 
of scent.” 

“How delightful!” exclaimed Edith, “I wish . .” 

Young Lady,” smiled Jimmy, “ you must have 
een born with a wish-bone. But I will presume you 
are wishing merely for one of my violet-bubbles. 
Were you are !”, and with that he picked up with 

k lui ' ^and out of the palm of his left a minute 
ubble, one of those we saw circulating in him, and 
threw it from his trivet seat right across into Edith’s 
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lap. During its journey through the air it grew 
rapidly until it had reached the size of a baby’s fist. 
The moment the bubble touched her dress, it burst 
and the fragrance of Kew at Spring-time filled our 
room. 

" Thank you ever so much !” said Edith. 

“ Oh please don’t !” Jimmy retorted with a self- 
deprecatory gesture, “lam still very much obliged 
to you, you know. As in all efficient and happy 
communities, there exists in the Kingdom of Coal a 
very severe discipline. It is true I went into it with 
my eyes open, but a self-imposed discipline is no 
less severe than any other. We are not allowed 
out, save on the rarest of occasions. Only when the 
gate-keeper phones up that some good woman has 
mentioned the name of our home country—in my 
case that of Buttons—is one of us allowed out. 
There are quite a number of us ex-Buttonites, and 
so our turn comes round but once in a blue moon. 
Do you know what a blue moon is ?” Jimmy sud¬ 
denly turned on me. 

“ O yes,” I said, “ it’s shining to-night.” 

Here Edith suddenly addressed me. “ What 
about your milk ? You know you can’t sleep with¬ 
out a glass of hot milk.” 

I’d nearly forgotten about it. “ Please Jimmy 
Sparkling, would you mind letting me have the 
trivet ? I must boil some milk.” 

“ Sure,” said the blue imp and took a seat on 
the top bar of the grate. 

“ Now if you lived in Button-land,” he remarked 
as Edith was putting the saucepan on the trivet, 

“ you wouldn’t have to boil the milk. You would 
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just press a button and you would have your glass 
of hot milk in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“ How delightful !” exclaimed Edith, ” I wish 
you'd tell us all about the Button-land.” 

” Young Lady, I observed already some minutes 
a g°> you must have been bom with a wish-bone. 
But I will do as you wish. 

Everything in my native land is done by 
buttons. 


When you awake in the morning, you press a 

button in the wall near your pillow. At once there 

appears a cup of lovely tea (if you press the button 

twice you get chocolate, thrice, coffee) and a slice 

of toast. Just wafted through the air, so quickly 

is it done that you cannot see it arrive. It’s simply 

there. Your letters and newspaper are of course 
on the tray too. 

If you did not forget to press room-buttons 

No. 16 and 41, grate and window, ere you went to 

e d the previous night, you will find in winter time 

a. glorious fire crackling, lit at least an hour ago, 

and in summertime you are aw'are that the room 

has been aired by a very ingenious and draught- 

proof appliance and the scent of pinewoods pervades 
its atmosphere. 

After a while, you press the tea-button four 
times and the crockery disappears. You have never 

that ,^ ashing ' U P *° * hope you appreciate 


“ Every woman does !” replied Mary. 

Then, continued Jimmy, “ you press the bath- 
utton, invisible hands place you into your bath, 
was you, rub you, and before you have time to say 
aa you are completely dressed. Everything is 
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done for you. Your hair is brushed in the latest 
fashion, your boots shine like polished ebony, and 
even your season-ticket is in the proper pocket. 

“ Then you sally forth. Outside your house- 
door there waits for you one of those swift and 
noiseless motor-cars without wheels, and without 
chauffeur. As you were leaving your flat you had 
merely pressed a button and instantly your car 
floated out of the central garage. You take your 
seat on the air-cushions, and occasionally press a 
button on a small keyboard in front of you. The 
car is guided by wireless from the central garage 
and your buttons simply give the next address to 
which you want to go. Well ... Oh dear ! it’s 
already ten minutes to one. I mustn’t weary you 
any longer with the details of a button-life. How 

one gets dinner, how . . . . 

“Please/’ yawned Edith, “tell me how the button 

people go to bed.’’ 

“ Oh, you just press buttons in the way I told you 
one does at breakfast-time, only in reversed order.’’ 

“ But is there no button to send you to sleep ?" 
queried Edith. 

“Oh no . . . but I know from a friend of mine, Peter 
Jigsaw-Puzzle, that there are people who do some¬ 
thing like you wish. Peter comes from another 
country, the Land of Coherers. There all the parts 
of the inhabitants’ bodies are standardized, and if 
you want a new heart or new lungs, you merely 
walk into a shop and buy another ; spare-parts- 
business you know like Mr. Ford’s. Well, in Peter s 
land they have an arrangement for falling to sleep. 
The moment you are in bed, first turn your right 
ear round its axis as many times as you want hours 
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to sleep, then you pull your nose gently and you are 
fast asleep.” 

Simply delightful !” said Edith, ” thank you, 
Jimmy.” 

Alas ! there was no Jimmy Sparkling to be seen 
any longer. Mary, Edith and I found ourselves in 
front of the grate, where but a few cinders glowed 
out their last red spots. Naturally nobody admitted 
to have been asleep and dreaming. Everybody 
mumbled something about meditations and deep 
problems. Yet wistfully we remembered in bed 
Jimmy Sparkling’s tale. Work may be a jolly good 
thing for human beings, but to leave the Land of 
Buttons—well, there is nothing more to be said. 


“ NIGHTY-NIGHTY ” 


When the sun is setting 
Daisy bows her head, 
Puts up all her florets, 
Then she goes to bed. 
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trailing splendour 

‘ 9 uite soon will glitter again,’ 

Assures me our Garden-bom Pythia, 

1 he glory of gold which men 

Have labelled the ‘ Shining Forsythia.’ 


THE DAFFODIL MOUNT 


If you want to visit the Rock Garden and hear 
the chimes of the Campanula, you enter by the 
Cumberland Gate. On the right is the Rock Garden, 
on the left The Daffodil Mount. That's how this 
story ends, but you will only see that in the fifth 
dimension, and if, moreover, you are a real Sunday 
child. In which case you will hear the chimes ot 
the Camprnula and understand the fifth dimension 

too. 

My friend, Charles Godfrey, told me a few days 
ago that he had been asked by the Curator to come 
and see him, in order to inspect a new species o 
Delphinium just arrived at Kew Gardens. I he 
Curator wrote that the new specimen was so beau¬ 
tiful that there was even some danger lest the blue- 
pink D. “ Perfection," which lives near House 1N0. 
12 might turn green with envy. Several times 
before, I had accompanied my friend on his pro¬ 
fessional visits, since the Curator invariably saw 
his old College friend early in the day, wncm tne 
gardens were not yet open to the public ; and whilst 
Godfrey, the distinguished Professor of Botany, was 
enjoying a chat with his fellow-enthusiast, 1 haci 

the grounds quite to myself. 

So, following our usual custom, I left my friend 
yesterday outside the Curator's house, and arrange 
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with him a rendezvous an hour later at the Refresh¬ 
ment Pavilion ; for the charming Manageress would 

always let us have a cup of hot milk before opening¬ 
time. 

I strolled to the small pond near the Redwood- 
trees to admire the water-lilies. It was a glorious 
morning in early August ; a slight haze was hover¬ 
ing amongst the trees, for there was not a breath of 
air stirring. All the water-lilies, the white, the 
yellow, and the pink, seemed still fast asleep ; and 
their buds looked like waxen double coronets, 
clotted about on their floating emerald leaves. 

With the exception of one, all the water-lilies 
were of a gregarious nature and grew together in 
clusters. This one solitary lily naturally rivetted 
*dlcntion. She was of a lovely, almost indes- 

fhvf blUC> anfl a PP eare(1 to be rather taller than 
e others. I wondered whether she were a cousin 

ot the famous Nenuphar—golden-chaliced. 

ew lines I had read about her came into my 

mind: J 


Moss and fern are dreaming in the moonlight by 
the sleeping pond, 

As the water-lily rises like a message from beyond. 
1 r°m her depths at midnight, floating, a bright, 
golden-chaliced star, 

n tbe mirrored blue, the lustrous and maiestic 
Nenuphar !” 


water-lily was blue, and it wasn’t midnight. 
At that moment, a clock began to strike. Me¬ 
chanically I counted, “ One, two, three.” 

1 o . thirteen, ’ said a very clear thin voice, when 



! 
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I had, as I thought, reached twelve. “ You can t 
count !” “ And I think you are very rude ! Who 

are you ?” „ 

“lam Elphis ; the fairy of the blue-water-lily, 

replied the voice ; and looking more earnestly in 

the direction whence it came, I was astonished to 

behold, standing poised right in the centre of the 

blue coronet that forms the corolla of the water- 

lily, a tiny, fragile fairy figure in a gossamer-like 

robe of blue. 

“ And because you said some pretty things about 
my cousin Nenuphar just now,” she continued, “ I 

have come to talk to you.” i( 

“ That’s awfully kind of you,” I replied, are 

you really a fairy ? ” 

“ Just as much a fairy as you are a bunciay 
child,” she responded. 

“ But why did you say ‘ Thirteen just now . 

“ Because it struck thirteen, and this is an en¬ 
chanted garden. Your human numbers are all 
wrong here ; that’s the reason—though strictly 

speaking there isn’t any reason !” , „ 

“ You mean, of course, reason with a small r, 


1 ^cTweil,” said the fairy, “ if it comes to that, 
I mean both. The gnat-swarms of iittle J 
that worry you poor mortals, as well as the g 
Mg mass M fatuity that your philosopher, call 
‘ Reason.’ In Fairyland things are beautiful, not 

reasonable . . . Don’t you think l am very pretty. 

“ You are most beautiful, Elpis. 

*• Why, then, don’t you talk beautiful things t 

me ? I know you can.’^ 

“ How do you know ?” 
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Some years ago, at the annual meeting of the 
Licensed and Certified Dream-weavers—one of 
whom, you know, is attached to each Sunday child— 
I met Chione, who was allotted to you. She said 
that she had taught you to weave not only dreams, but 
also words, of such exquisite design that you could 

induce grim old dames of sixty to imagine they were 
young again/’ 

There you are, Elpis, wrong again.” 

Again ! I wasn’t wrong before.” 

^ righL I withdraw the 4 again ’ ; but I 
ell you this, fairies ought to be more careful in the 
c oice of their words. You should have said, 
1 know you could,’ instead of ‘I know you can'” 
“ How’s that ?” 


Why, don’t you know that Chione is dead ? 

ie people wouldn’t pay for mv dreams, so I had 
to let her starve—” 

Chione dead ? You silly man ! She only left 

you because you were not quite loyal to her. You 

were afmid yow would starve ; never mind, you will 

see her again one day, that is to say, if you talk 
nicely to me.” y * 

“ I feally can’t to-day, Elpis.” 

„ Didn't you say I am beautiful ?” 


tt Then tell me how beautiful.” 

You are as beautiful as—as—as Chione on a 
summer night by the silvery surf when the Lady 
oon was bridging the quiet Main with her crystal 
oad to Nowhere— and we were dreaming.” 

, s k^t thing you've said to-day, you 

stodgy old thing ; and since you can’t better it, I’ll 
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send you away—I’ll get rid of you—I mean, as a 
reward, I’ll take you to the Daffodil Mount.” 

Elpis raised a minute glittering wand, which I 
had not noticed up to the present, and immediately 

we stood in front of the sundial. 

“ I say, how did we get here ?” I stammered. 

“ Never mind, you are in the fifth dimension 
now ; there is no space, and if you will twist the 
sundial round thirteen times, we abolish time too. 

“ But why should we abolish Time ?” 

“ Oh of course you do not know our Kew Gardens 
philosophers only talk in daffodil-time. You don’t 
want to gaze merely at seven stupid cranes gobbling 
up fish. Turn it round thirteen times. One, two, 
three.thirteen !” 


** 


** 


** 


“ As I remarked before, my dear Voltaire, loo 
at the daffodils dancing there below—look at the 
sky .... why, here is a mortal seated next to us . 

These were the words that greeted me as I arrived 
at the temple of Aeolus on the top of the Datfodi 

Mount. . 

“ Never mind him,” said Voltaire, he is one of 

Elpis’ proteges. She sometimes sends one of her 

inquisitive mortals here, but since they are always 

Sunday children, who know how to be quiet, whj, 

it's quite all right.” . . 

“ Well, as I was saying, Voltaire, you mus 

admit the purposiveness, the beauty of 1 Creation. 

“ I admit the beauty, learned Eusebius, but as t 

the purposiveness, unless you mean that lining 

to be killed, or living to die, establishes a claim to it 
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what do you say, Hobbes ?” turning to a third 
member of the group. 

“ You are quite right/’ replied the latter, “ it’s 
a war of all against all, and Force is the ultimate 
basis of everything. I am sick with Eusebius’ 
childish stuff. He doesn’t finish his illustrations. 
His little lamb, which leaves a tuft of its wool on 
the wild-rose bush, and the bird who fetches it to 
* ne ^ nest—such a touching example of this best 

of all worlds created by a benevolent Deity but 
Eusebius conveniently omits the lamb’s death later 
on in the slaughter-house, the wilted rose on the 
us -heap and the bird’s pitiful end in winter ; he is 
a snivelling emotional fool!” 

If I may venture to express an opinion,” ex¬ 
claimed the fourth philosopher, “ I should ]ike to 
emark that we are in imminent danger of acting 
against Standing Orders.” 

“ What do you mean, Cameades ?” exclaimed the 
others, obviously frightened. 

} I ma y remind you that we are con- 

tramed by our Standing Orders no longer to indulge 
n those invectives and ill-mannered epithets which 
e, m common with the politicians, used to hurl 
our opponents during our mortal existence. 

rno^+v^ 1 ^ Standing Orders says ‘ Manners 

y* r ” lan * kindly manners make a soul.’ 

you ellows go on calling one another names, one 
lese days you will be removed from our higher 
p ane, and lose the privilege of watching this dear 
01a world as we do now under the disguise of cranes. 

* c ^ su S§ es t that you withdraw the expression 

emotional fool Hobbes ?” 

All right, I'm sorry, I withdraw that.” 
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“May I suggest, ” continued Cameades “the 
advisability of never expressing ourselves in ex¬ 
tremes. There are degrees of probability, you know, 
and the other fellows may be right, after all.” 

“ O you have eaten too much fish yesterday,” said 
Hobbes. “ You are too subtle. If the mortals 
listened to you, they would never get anywhere. 
Sitting on the hedge and admiring two meadows 
won't get you any buttercups. Life is action, not 
thought, my dear friend.” 

“ All right, we'll leave it at that for the moment,” 
said Cameades, half-rising from his seat. “ Come, 
let us hear what the other three have been saying,” 
and he pointed with his right hand to another 
bench, on the opposite side of the temple, where 
three white-bearded men were engaged in earnest 
discussion. 

“Listen to that fellow, Hegel? ” “That thought- 
monger ? No, I won’t,” said Voltaire. “ He is a 

“ Twit-twit, tweet-tweet !” said a little robin 
that had suddenly flown into the • middle of the 
temple, and all the seven philosophers looked ex¬ 
pectantly at the pretty little bird. 

“ Mother Wrinkle's compliments, twit-twit, and 
time is up to-day. She sends her love to Eusebius 
and thinks he’ll win, tweet-tweet ! And you are to 
be good cranes and not gobble too much fish, twit- 

twit !” 

** ** ** ** 

A clock struck thirteen. I heard a familiar 
voice and turned round—Charles Godfrey stood 
behind me and said, “ I was just on my way from 
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the Curator to the Refreshment Pavilion and I saw 
you from a distance looking at the Cranes. I 
watched you for a few minutes, and you know, you 
stood as rigid, though on two legs, as that crane 
over there on his one leg. There seems to be some 
kind of sympathy between the two of you. They’re 
wonderful, these Kew Gardens cranes, aren’t they ?” 

“ They are indeed,” I gravely responded, and off 
we went to have our hot milk. 



AUTUMN 


Shivering slightly, drooping willows, 
Mirrored in the drowsy lake, 

Dream about those days of splendour, 
When the Dryads were awake. 



PROMISE 


When we hardly can remember 
Spring-time’s beauty, when November 
Spreads its mourning veil on Kew : 
Wondrous is the Golden Yew. 



THE ANNUAL STATE BALL 


i 

” I’m one of the oldest inhabitants of these Gar¬ 
dens ; nearly 200 years of it, ladies and gentlemen, 
and it has been always my chief function to be an 
upholder of law and order. It is the noble tradition 
ol my Guild that we are the Conservatives of Con¬ 
servatives. We represent the status quo, we object 
to personal licence that threatens to upset the es¬ 
tablished order of things. 4 So far and no farther,' 
we say to the despisers of the laws of property, 
and as you know, Holy Writ forbids our removal. 
And my father’s favourite saying was ‘ Take Right 
Measure’. He had it from the ancient Greek. I 
beg, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, to oppose the 
motion of our Chairman of Committee. Lord 
Satan's demand for 250 panther-lilies is an imposi¬ 
tion. Such a demand flavours of commercialism. 
It’s absurd ; let us reject it.” 

“ Hear, hear !” was the exclamation from several 
members, as Father Stone sat down. He was indeed 
a patriarch ; bom in 1728, he was respected by 
everybody, and especially by the members of the 
Annual State Ball Committee, who considered it a 
great honour to have the venerable Nestor of Kew 
Gardens affairs in their midst. 

“ May 1 ask the messenger, our dear Swift, what 
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precisely were the reasons that induced Lord Satan 
to raise his fee all at once ?” queried another member 
of the Committee. 

Birdie Swift replied, “ His Lordship referred to the 
rise in prices generally ; he said that poor starving 
manufacturers of sewing-cotton had been allowed a 
rise of 400 per cent., bacon merchants 200 per cent., 
and even members of the Brewery trade who were 
not in the peerage pocketed 31% dividends per 
annum, so he didn’t see why he should not have a 
paltry 25% rise. Anyhow/he threatened, should 
we refuse this increased tribute, not only not to 
help us this year with the preparation for our 
Annual Ball, but to fire us altogether—I beg pardon, 
that’s his Lordship’s slang, I meant to say, he said 
he would decline to have any further dealings with 
us in future.” 

The Chairman of The Entertainment Committee, 
the Great Plane-Tree of the Rhododendron Grove, 
arose and summed-up the position. He referred to 
the inestimable services Lord Satan had rendered 
in the past ; he showed how, without His Lord¬ 
ship’s punctual and efficient aid it would be an 
utter impossibility to get the Palm House cleared 
for dancing ; and though the more robust members 
of the community, like the ladies and gentlemen 
present, and his humble self, would not mind an 
open-air Ball, yet in this uncertain climate they had 
to consider their more fragile and delicate fellow- 
citizens, whose health might be endangered, and 
whose enjoyment might be entirely spoiled. More¬ 
over, quite apart from the usual indispensable ser¬ 
vices required this year as in the past, His Lord- 
ship had promised one additional service which. 
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as they were all aware, would result in the removal 
of a blemish on the fair landscape that was their 
beloved home. In consideration of such welcome 
relief-work, he thought the increased tribute might 
be granted. 

Accordingly, when the _voteTwas put, the Chair¬ 
man's recommendation was accepted unanimously. 
The Entertainment Committee voted 250 panther- 
lilies, and the date of the Ball was fixed for May 1st, 
as usual. 

The Gold Milkmaid and the Silver Milkmaid 
linked their arms confidingly as they walked home 
together after the meeting. 

“ I'm so glad the vote was passed. We simply 
must have the Palm House," said The Gold Milkmaid. 
“ It’s the only sheltered place that’s high enough." 

“ Quite so," replied the Silver Milkmaid, " and 
we must get that thing down." 

“ Down ?" said the Gold Milkmaid rather prickly, 
“ no, done away with, you mean, otherwise these 
' bumptious mortals will only put it up again." . . . 


II. 

It was a quarter to twelve, midnight. The Palm 
House lay in utter darkness, yet there was a great 
hustle and bustle inside. Lord Satan’s myrmidons 
were lowering all the Pritchardias, the Bamboos, the 
Macrozamias, the Acanthorhizas, and the Daemono- 
rops, the Carysta Blancoi, with the Archontophcenix 
Alexandrae, to their usual .subterranean warm 
storage during the Annual State Ball. Ihe Cereus 
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pentagonus and the Euphorbia abyssinica were the 
last that went down the shaft, and the lid closed 
upon them at one minute to twelve. 

At the stroke of midnight a brilliant bluish light 
suffused the vast ball-room and the Kew Gardens 
Bird Orchestra, under the leadership of the lark, 
commenced the Overture to “ Sidonia and the But¬ 
terfly,” one of his own compositions. During the 
performance of this exquisite music, the denizens 
of the Gardens were streaming in, and the Palm 
House began to fill. When the fine Allegretto came 
to an end, an encore was immediately requested, 
so the conductor gave the lovely Andante Cantabile 
movement from another of his Operas “ The Sleeping 
Lake.” Then the Ball began. 

It opened with a quadrille, beautifully danced by 
the Mt. Lebanon Cedar, the Larch, the Salix Salo- 
nioni, and the Cupressus Nootkatensis (Var. Pen- 
dula). This fine performance was received with 
tremendous applause. Even the great Mrs. Ever¬ 
green was enraptured and exclaimed : “ The 

graceful movements of these Dryads could not be 
excelled by any member of the Sequoia family.” 
tl P er fect pendulosity, I call it,” said the birch, 
and we birches know how extremely difficult it is 

to combine both grace and dignity !” 

The self-conceit of these birches passes my under¬ 
standing,” growled Perry’s Weeping, “dignity 
indeed ! Now, if it were my cousin Ilex Altacla- 
rensus who talked about dignity, I could . . . . ” 
Hush, hush ! you grousing grief-monger, be 
W • Ihe daffodils’ dance is just beginning.” 

About a hundred pretty maidens “ with saffron 
oods and kirtles green ” formed a square in the 
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middle of the hall. Under the able guidance of the 
lark, the Orchestra played the famous Pianissimo 
Legato from “ The Dawn’s Awakening " composed 
by Mrs. Blackie, and the saffron hoods began to 
sway rhythmically, now very slowly, now a little 
faster, but keeping perfect time with the soft strains 
of the musicians. The undulating surface of the 
square resembled a rippling golden lake. 

Then, quite suddenly, the square was transformed 
into a glittering triangle, which in its turn gave way 
to another formation, that of a five-pointed green 
and golden star. The star began to revolve gently, 
its points became gradually shorter and seemed to 
flow into one another, and lo ! the star changed into 
a circle, revolving still more slowly until it came to a 
stand-still and everybody listened to the last few 
bars of the famous Legato, where the nightingale 
flutes a sweet lingering farewell to her departing 
friend, the silent sable night. When the last lan¬ 
guorous note had died away, the hundred pretty 
maidens in saffron hoods and kirtles green cheered 
the gifted soloist even more heartily than did the 
spectators. 

The dancers’ circle broke up and at that moment 
the Stone-lion from Sion House walked in, shook 
his tail and roared, “ Ladies and gentlemen, fifteen 

minutes interval for refreshments !” 

Mrs. Hamamelis Mollis, Mrs. Woodruff and 
Everybody made for the supper-buffet, where Mr. 
Juniper presided; and their delightful fragrant 
May-wine, stored in mighty long bottle-gourds, 
flowed freely. Joy and happiness reigned in the 
heart of everyone of the Kew Garden sprites. lh e 
only slight cloud upon the universal brightness was 
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a slight accident and the evident grief of Mrs. 
W eeping-Willow. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked the white-blossomed 
Prunus, as he saw her tears. 

“ O, I passed that terrible person, the Hedgehog 
Holly, and he tore all my pretty tresses/’ sobbed 
the disconsolate lady. 

“ Never mind,” said Prunus, “ one of Mrs. Wood 
ruff’s pretty attendants, whom I know very well, 
has a boxful of gossamer. She’ll lend you some to 
repair your tresses. Meanwhile, I suggest you come 
along and have a glass of Walpurgis-liqueur.” 

When the interval was over, the spectators 
resumed their old positions. The next item on the 
programme was a beautiful Ladies’ Chain, grace¬ 
fully danced by pink, damask and yellow roses. 
A minuet danced by the poplars ; a gavotte by the 
birches ; and a country-dance ” Gathering Peas- 

cods” by the denizens of the Herbaceous Garden 
followed. 

With these the set dances ended, and there was a 
general cry for waltzing. For a long time, every¬ 
body who had dancing legs was busy ; and when the 
Stone-lion from Sion House announced the second 
interval, Mr. Juniper had to send for fresh supplies, 
so thirsty were all the merry-makers. 

•^^ er that, following the instructions given by 
the Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, 
all the thousands of sprites present formed them¬ 
selves into a procession. 

Headed by the fierce kniphophias, raging poppies 
and riotous roses, they threaded their way out of 
** door of the Palm House and made for 

he Flagstaff. It was a revel! The Scotch Firs 

F 
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whistled, the bluebells, snowdrops, galanthus and 
campanulas, chimed ; the philadelphus, crinums, 
chionodoxas, violets, rhododendra, azaleas and 
lilacs sang at the tops of their voices ; the chest¬ 
nuts, beeches, oaks, redwoods, pines, and deodars 
came thundering along and brought up the rear. 

Arrived at the Flagstaff, the procession formed a 
double circle around it. The Chairman having on 
his right Father Stone, on his left a hooded black 
figure, took up a position at the foot of the Flag¬ 
staff. When silence was established, Mr. Plane 

began: , 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, for several years we nave 
regretted this spiked abomination which the mega o- 
mania of mortals has set up in our midst. You will 
be pleased to hear that, after lengthy negotiations, 
your Committee succeeded in persuading St. * 1 
chael to obtain from his Master the permission o 

the destruction of that thing ! We all know that 
the Lord of Lords has a soft spot for human beings, 
and I suppose he rather fosters their craving o 
conspicuousness in size, since occasionally this oes 
help them to attain greatness. So you can imagi 
St. Michael had no easy task, and now this year we 
are allowed to get rid of the ugly excrescence 
Our carboniferous cousin, Lord Satan, has been go 
enough to place his services at our disposal and one 

of his skilful artisans will bum the thing. 

“ Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah \” shouted th 


whole assembly. , • 

“ Please, sir,” said a tiny hellebore of the brain 

clearing family, “ I love fireworks. But why didn 

we send the thing down the usual shaft . 

“ My dear Hellebore,” replied Mr. Plane, that 
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shaft is not deep enough. It only leads to the stor¬ 
age room. You forget all those lovely palms have 
to come up again. You don't want this vile thing 
to come back ? Moreover, the poor mortals must 
have something to explain : they suffer from a 
“ cause and effect " kink in their brains. Now, if 
they find some ashes, they will be quite happy." 

“ Please, sir," said the hellebore again, " won't 
the local fire-brigade see the fire ?" 

"No, my child, mortals are blind for all things 
we do." 

" Please sir," reiterated the hellebore, “ won't 
Plis Majesty’s Commissioner of Works erect another 
one ?" 

" No ! we’ve given him a psycho-analytical pill 
in his nightcap and for twelve consecutive nights he 
will be warned in a dream that he will die if he dares!" 

The hellebore subsided and the black-hooded 
figure moved forward. 

A greenish light immediately ran up the Flag¬ 
staff, the revellers linked hands and began to dance 
around, still keeping their double circle. Faster 
and faster they whirled around, more and more 

riotous grew their mirth as the Flagstaff dwindled 
visibly. 

" Down ! down ! down !" jubilated the Gold 
Milkmaid. 

Mind the clock!" cried Perry’s Weeping sud¬ 
denly. 

Mind the clock !" roared the lion, and lashed 
his tail for the last time. Everyone stood stock 
still and counted, ten, eleven, twelve-THIRTEEN! 
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The Gardens lay in darkness and utter quiet. 
All the sprites were once more trees and flowers for 
another year. And behind the Cedar Vista Nur¬ 
sery, in its accustomed place, stood the old Boundary 
Stone with its legend : 1728. T.R.M. 



“ BABY TAUSENDSCHON ” IN NOVEMBER 

When the other buds are smitten 
By the curse of Giant Frost, 

Still her silvery lamps are litten 

With the hope which the others have lost. 
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9 

The Hamamelis Mollis has unrolled - 
Her thousand pretty tongues of gold, 
The berries of Cotoneaster 
Are singing : Spring is coming faster. 
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